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THE FOEMS 



GREEK SUBSTANTIVE VERB. 



I propose to occupy the attention of the Society, for a 
few minutes only, with some account of the substantive 
verb in Greek — the forms of the verb ei/ti, lam, — as illus- 
trated by a comparison with the Sanskrit and other cog- 
nate languages. The subject affords a remarkable speci- 
men of the advantages resulting to classical philology from 
the wider Indo-European philology of recent times. Taken 
by themselves, the forms of the Greek ci/il seem a mass of 
confused anomalies : it is only when we extend our view to 
the corresponding forms of kindred languages that we 
become aware of their essential regularity. We discover 
then that this verb was originally subject to the general 
system of verbal inflexion ; though from the frequency 
of its use it has been more than other verbs disguised by 
the occurrence of euphonic changes. Yet these euphonic 
changes are such as prevail more or less extensively in the 
formation of the language ; and even while separating the 
forms of this verb, in appearance at least, from those of other 
verbs, should hardly be regarded as anomalies. Such 
forms, though peculiar, are not lawless (anomalous) : on the 
contrary they are fashioned under the operation of laws 
which have determined the character of the language. 

The Substaktive Verb of the Indo-European languages 
has for its base in the Sansk. the syllable as, in Gr. and Lat. 
es, in Teut. is. This appears most distinctly in the 3d pers. 
sing. pres. ind., Sansk. asti, Gr. taxi, Lat. est, Germ, ist, Eng. 
is. We see here a regular vowel-progression from the 
broad open a to the closer e, and from this to the short 
sharp i, the closest of all vowel-sounds. 
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The Sansk. as in its inflexion preserves almost every- 
where the consonant s : the vowel a on the other hand is in 
many of the forms rejected. In both these points the San- 
skrit is followed closely by the Latin ; which, however, by 
a special law of euphony, changes the s between two vowels 
into an r ; as in erarn, ero for esam, eso. In Greek, on the 
contrary, the vowel is more persistent than the consonant. 
The £ of the base presents itself in nearly all the forms : 
only in the subjunctive and the participle does it disappear, 
and in these not universally. But the <?, which in Greek 
shows itself in many ways as a weak and fluctuating letter, 
has in this verb vanished altogether from a large proportion 
of the forms. As an illustration of these remarks we may 
take the optative, which answers to the present subjunctive 
in Latin, and the potential in Sanskrit. Here we have in 
Sansk. sydni for asyam (a rejected): old Lat. siem for esiem 
(e rejected): Gr. eXqv for eauji> (a rejected, as usual between 
two vowels). 

If now we take up the present indicative of the Gr. 
si/it, we find the base ea unchanged in the 3d pers. sing. laxi, 
the 2d and 3d pers. du. Iai6v 1 the 1st and 2d pers. plur. 
iaiih (Dor. ear/jis), iux£, and probably also in the Epic 2d pers. 
sing. iaol. The 2d pers. sing, in Sanskrit is asi for assi, one 
s being discarded : to this would correspond in Greek a form 
like eai ; and the language seems in fact to have formed its 
eig from an earlier eat,, in the same manner as xinxeig from a 
primitive xwnxeai. From elg has come the common ei by the 
breaking down of a. Possibly the Epic taai instead of being 
= ea -f ai 1 may have been made from this supposed eat, by 
the favorite Epic repetition of the consonant. In the 1st 
pers. plur. (ia/iei>) the Ionic dialect has dropped the or, and 
lengthened the preceding vowel ; whence eifiev for ia/iiv. A 
similar change in the 1st pers. sing, has given elui for the 
original but obsolete to/xl, Sansk. asmi. Here all the dia- 
lects of Greek concur in giving up the a, but differ as to the 
mode of compensation ; the Aeolic doubling the succeeding 
liquid, thus £>/"; the stricter Doric lengthening £ to >?, thus 
rjitl ; while the other dialects have «, thus eiut. There re- 
mains now only the 3d pers. plur. where a comparison of 
the Sansk. santi and the Lat. sunt suggests a primitive eaavxi, 
consisting of the base ea } the personal ending ra and a 
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union-vowel <*. But in Ionic and Attic Greek, the letter t 
of the ending vn is everywhere corrupted to a sibilant a, be- 
fore which v falls away and is compensated by the prolon- 
gation of the preceding vowel. This would change euavtt 
to eo5oi t and by the disappearance of the radical <r, to teat,. 
"Eaot is often found in the Ionic dialect : from it, by con- 
traction of the vowels £«, comes eloi the prevailing form. 
In the assumed original form eaavu, the a, as already inti- 
mated, is not a significant element, like the base ea, and the 
personal ending vn : it is a mere euphonic expedient, a ne- 
cessity of pronunciation, without which the combination of 
the base and the personal ending would be unpronounce- 
able. This connecting vowel appears under the same form, 
as a in the Sansk. santi; as win the Lat. sunt; as i in the 
Germ. sind. There is reason, however, to believe that the 
Greeks, at least in some dialects, resorted to a different 
means for relieving the difficulty presented by the combi- 
nation so + vn : that, instead of inserting a brief union- 
vowel, they sometimes sacrificed the a of the base: this 
would give «"/, the prevailing 3d pers. plur. in the Doric 
dialect. Indeed the common tfvl might be made from Ivrt 
by the usual change of r to v, which would involve the omis- 
sion of the » and the lengthening of e to «<■. It seems more 
probable, however, that eiai is made from aaapri through &»<r», 
in the manner just described; more especially, as we find 
even in Doric Greek traces of the use of a connecting vowel. 
Thus in the form £o»rt, which occurs once in Archimedes, 
and in IWw, which is found twice at least, the o and a are 
obviously connecting vowels, which correspond well with 
the u of the Lat. sunt, and may countenance the belief that 
the Doric Greek originally, like the Sanskrit, Latin, Ger- 
man, etc., employed a connecting vowel in this place. 

We find ivxi laid down also as a Doric form of the 3d pers. 
sing. =iart. Were this form genuine, it would present a 
veritable anomaly, a capricious deviation from the laws of 
the language. But Ahrens has shown in a satisfactory man- 
ner, that this hti for Zvil, a form philologically inexplicable, 
is pseudo-Doric, and founded probably on a confusion of 
singular and plural in the vulgar idiom of later Dorians. 

Passing on to the subjunctive mode, we might expect 
to find the forms eo™, £<"js, «<";> etc., i. e. the base ea with the 
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proper endings of the subjunctive. Here, however, the a 
has fallen away between the vowels, leaving &>, %;, 83, etc., 
dialectic forms, whence by contraction u, f t g, f lt etc., the com- 
mon forms in Attic Greek. As the Greek subjunctive is a 
formation peculiar to the Greek, or paralleled only by cer- 
tain traces of a similar formation in the earlier Sanskrit of 
the Vedas, no illustration can be given here from other 
languages. 

As for the optative, we have already pointed out the 
relation of the Gr. ettjv to an earlier ecmjv, proved by the 
Sansk. sydm, Old Lat. stem, where the Greek has lost the 
consonant of the base, while the Sanskrit and the Latin 
have given up the vowel. This optative is formed by an- 
nexing the letters «;, Sansk. yd, directly to the base ; like 
Soiqv from So, 6eh]i> from 6s. The Sanskrit uses this forma- 
tion in a considerable number of bases which end in a con- 
sonant In Greek it is confined to bases ending in a vowel, 
i. e. pure bases, the only exception being this very verb e<r, 
which, however, by giving up the o-, presents in the opta- 
tive the appearance of a pure verb. If the base eo- followed 
the analogy of other bases ending in a consonant, its opta- 
tive would be eaoi/ji, Eaoig, eaoi, etc., or by dropping u, eoifu, 
eoig, cot, and the two last mentioned forms do in fact occur 
in Homer. 

In the IMPERATIVE, 2d pers. sing. Hodi, 61 is the personal 
ending, and the vowel of the base has passed by a not un- 
common change from e to <■: compare niipw from net. In 
this instance the Sanskrit stands in disadvantageous com- 
parison with the Greek, the Sansk. ed % having lost the con- 
sonant of the base, while the Greek, influenced perhaps by 
a partiality for the combination ad, has retained it. 

The Homeric evao has the ending of the middle, just as 
^IM" with the middle ending is sometimes found in place of 
the active p. The future also eao^ai takes middle endings, 
though in the Lat. ero for eso it has the endings of the active. 
When we consider the meaning of this verb, terminating, 
as it does, upon the subject, we shall not be surprised at 
seeing it assume the subjective forms of the middle voice. 

The 3d pers. plur. of the imperative in Sanskrit is santu 
for asantu. The corresponding form in Greek would be 
eaona>(v), or, with the omission of the v, {6»tw(v), a common 
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Doric form. Hence also bvrwv by an abandonment of e, as 
in the participle. 

The infinitive rfvui, is without doubt related to an orig- 
inal earatj as ei/til to ev/u ; but as the infinitive in v or vui is 
unknown to the common Sanskrit, it cannot be illustrated 
from that language. The base «cr combined with the dia- 
lectic endings fievai or fiev would give eafievat, or £(T(jbi> - f but 
here again we find the same changes as in the pres. ind. 1st 
pers. sing.; whence arise the forms ty/ievai, %£»at, el'f/ercu, 
type?, i\ftev, sifisv. The Homeric h/isvat, 'ifisv, present no com- 
pensation for the vanished <?. 

The Sanskrit participle is sat, ace. sing. masc. santam, 
for asat, asantam : Lat. sens, sentis, seen in the compounds 
praesens, absens. These forms indicate an original Greek 
participle sour, scrovrog. But the a has fallen away, accord- 
ing to the general analogy, and left eti>i>, I6vwg, the prevail- 
ing forms in dialectic Greek. Eventually, however, the 
short e disappeared likewise, leaving the common &v, }',vxog, 
which in form are mere endings without a vestige of the 
base. It is a case much like the modern Greek adverb 
Uv not, from the ancient oidiv • that is, the word not with 
the negative part wholly omitted. 

The Doric forms IVtos, im, etc., connect themselves with 
the ind. 3d pers. plur. irrl, and are to be accounted for in 
the same manner, as resulting from an attempt to dispense 
with the connecting vowel, to connect the base nv directly 
with the participle-ending vr, which occasioned of necessity 
a sacrifice of the consonant a. Hence too the Lat. ens; 
which, however, is not a native form of the Latin lan- 
guage, but borrowed from the Dorian philosophers of Magna 
Graecia. 

In the imperfect the base receives an augment and be- 
comes rja, Sansk. as. The augment, however, is often re- 
jected from this verb as well as from others, in the dialects, 
and especially in the Ionic. The augmented >;«■ appears 
most distinctly in the Doric 3d pers. sing, fc, where it stands 
alone, without connecting vowel or personal ending. It 
appears also in the 3d pers. plur. ipuv, Ion. laav, Sansk. dsan 
for dsant, Lat. erant for esant; likewise in the forms \axov, 
^artjv, tjote, Sansk. dstam, dstdm, dsta, which in Greek are 
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generally softened by the omission of the a, as f\xov, rp-qv, ^xe. 
In the 1st pers. plur. fyer, the a is universally rejected. 

In the singular the Sansk. dsam, dsis, dsit, the Lat. eram, 
eras, erat, i. e. esam, esas, esat, point to a Greek inflexion 
T]aa(v), rjoag, T]<re(r). Here, however, the <? which the Latin 
changes into r, has in Greek fallen away in accordance with 
the general analogy. Hence ifa or ea, &;, ^£(v), Epic and 
Ionic forms, which merely drop the <?, retaining the vowel 
by which it was originally united with the personal ending. 
The Ion. i'ov for eoov presents the o, the usual connecting 
vowel of the imperfect. More commonly, however, after 
the omission of the a, the short connecting vowel is absorbed 
in the preceding long >/ : whence fy or i, %g or ^oda, % or i\v, 
the common forms of the singular. (The Epic forms i/jada, 
Itjv, fyjv are only instances of the tendency, so general in 
Epic Greek, to repeat the long vowel-sounds.) Perhaps, 
however, it might be better to consider these forms fy, \q, \ 
as the result of an effort to make the singular without a 
connecting vowel by attaching the endings v, a, r, directly 
to the base no, which could only be accomplished by the 
rejection of the u. 

The future of this verb is not found in Sanskrit in a 
separate state. In Greek and Latin, where it is found, it 
has no proper tense-sign, but is in form a present, differing 
from the present of this verb by the insertion of a connect- 
ing vowel, and having the use of a future. In this absence 
of a tense-sign, Hoo/icu, I will be, may be compared with such 
forms as 'sSoftai,, I will eat, and nlo/iai,, I will drink. The 
usual characteristic of the Greek future is <r, originally en 
or as, which is now generally regarded as containing the 
root of the substantive verb. We can easily understand, 
then, why it should not be used with the future of eifl, as 
that would involve a repetition of the root, a composition 
of the word with itself. Yet the tense-sign is undeniably 
present in the Dor. icaovfiat (= saaso^ai or saaiofiai), and 
probably so in the Epic toco/tat,, where one a may belong to 
the base, and the other to the tense-sign, and from which 
the common 'eao/iai is perhaps derived by neglecting the 
repetition of the consonant. 

The middle endings of this future, as well as of the im- 
perf. fifttjv, and the imper. %o<jo, have been already noticed 
and explained. 



